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When delved into his life to write the obituary for the recently deceased Ernst 
Harder, I soon became aware of how much father and son, with all their differences in 
personality and course of existence, belong together, and so here a word of 
remembrance should both of them said now. 
In a biography of the drowned poetess, Carmen Sylva, I read where her youth as 
Princess von Wied is mentioned: tutors and governesses had left the castle. Every day 
Pastor Harder, the Mennonite preacher from Neuwied, came to the princess to present 
logic, history and church history to her. The conversion with this beloved teacher was 
infinitely valuable to her, not only because of the thorougnh instruction she received, 
but also because she had the greatest confidence in him. When the waves of her 
often offended sense of honor ran too high, then on walks together with Pastor Harder 
she would discuss everything that she otherwise fearfully concealed from everyone. 
His sermons touched her heart deeply. In the song diaries we find a lot of notes and 
dispositions written down by the princess right after the service. (Natalie Freiin von 
Stadelberg, Aus Carmen Solon's Leben 3. Hull. Seibelberg 1886, p. 17 48) Carmen 
Sylva herself says in one of her works, in which she speaks of various plagues of her 
youth: No, it really was sometimes a a bit much. In all of this | had a great consolation 
and heart-strengthening: that was yet another dear teacher. In the small Mennonite 
church in the corner house in front of the castle, down to the Rhine, a God-loving man 
called Pastor Harder was preaching, and from the age of twelve my mother allowed 
me to go to church. Not earlier, because she said Christ only went to church when he 
was twelve! But then every Sunday, and I always counted the days until the next one 


and still had time to write down his sermons and strengthen myself for the all too 


difficult life that rested on my young shoulders: He had been taking lessons from mine 
for a few years brothers, when he now also gave me lessons, namely church history, 
then repeating all history, since my mother saw that it had become a bit much, too 
much material; and so I started history with him again, more academically than 
before, but at the same time his lessons became a rich comfort to me. He had lost his 
six children, four of them in one month, so the sorely tried man was capable of 
becoming a great comfort. When we never left Monrepos, in the last days of Otto's | of 
her brother who died early] martyrdom, he came to Monrepos once a week, and there 
we walked through the forest as peripatetics, and | often poured out to him my 
overflowing heart, which was weary of suffering and no longer knew how to bear so 
much pain. ") 4) Carmen Sylva: Mein Benatenwintet, 1st volume, 2nd air. Grant furt a. 
2. 1908, p. 209/70. What kind of a Mennonite preacher was that, who was allowed to 
recite church history to a German princess of all things, with the did the wife of King 
Karl of Romania stay in touch at least by letter? Karl Harder, born in Königsberg in 
1820, initially a lithographer, was one of the first among the Prussian Mennonites to 
decide to study theology. He was a preacher in Königsberg, then in Neuwied, and 
finally in Elbing, from where he liked to come to Berlin as a guest preacher. Much 
mourned, he died in 1898. It is important to him that he recognized the needs of the 
urban Mennonites of that day, sought contact with them and found the culture and 
state of their time. So he advocated the toleration of mixed Chen, the renunciation of 
defenselessness, so he could speak of the "heredity" of France in 1870 and on the 
Reformation festival as a "pastor" of our evangelical church". In Elbing he sat in the 
staff council and in the school deputation , he founded and headed the business and 
trade school for girls; he has taught all his life, in Neuwied he gave public lectures on 
"contemporary politics, "German literature of the modern age", the emergence and 


spread of Christianity in the first three centuries", from 1846 to 1883 are the 


independent writings in which he strived for and achieved an even greater impact on 
a wider area. 

Ernst Harder , born on November 29, 1854 in Königsberg, grew up in the house that 
this man left his mark on . The young Princess Elisabeth also shared in the children of 
the honored teacher. The son first enjoyed his father's lessons; later he attended high 
school in Elbing. After completing school, he devoted himself to studying history and 
modern languages in Leipzig and Berlin. The connections to the Wied family gave him 
a position as private tutor for the English envoy in Lisbon: This is how he got to know 
the wide world and life in a large company. His doctoral dissertation on the influence 
of Portugal in the election of Pope Pius VI arose from his work on Portuguese archives. 
On March 30, 1882, when he graduated from the Albertus 

University of Koenigsberg defended his theses, one of the opponents was Richard 
Stowronnek, the well-known novelist 

The young scholar was so fluent in Portuguese and Spanish that he taught in it that 
for years he spent years reading the newspapers of south-western Europe for 
noteworthy news for the Daily Review Solte: as one of the earliest students of his 
famous brother-in-law, the orientalist Martin Hartmann , he learned Arabic at the 
newly founded Oriental Seminary in Berlin. In an Arabic grammar that ran through 
several editions (1898, 1910, 1921) and was translated into French and English (1907, 
1911), a German-Arabic dictionary (1903), a flower reading from Arabic writers 
(1911), also in French and English editions, a small Arabic language course (1913) and 
a German-Arabic and Arabic-German pocket dictionary (1919-1925), he helped his 
compatriots explore the Orient; with such success that these works should keep his 
name alive for decades to come. Conversely, in private lessons, as a devoted teacher, 
he introduced the Orientals who came to Berlin to the German character; they 
honored the worthy man as one of their sheikhs. So he became a bridge builder 


between different worlds like his father. 


when during the war he published a selection of the Koran in German in a small 
volume of the island library, the meaning of his mediation, which, despite all loyalty to 
the Christian faith, also knows how to do justice to the Mohammedan religion, was 
most clearly expressed; each epilogue ends with the sentences: “We are all 
conditioned in our imaginary life by the environment, upbringing, culture of our time 
and our people, but we are also able to understand a foreign world like Islam. 
Prejudices that are still raging in some heads, such as the idea of the false prophet, 
the Mohammedan heresy, must disappear. Of course, even Mohammed does not 
know how to solve the greatest riddles of life: the rigid definition of responsibility 
cannot be reconciled with the responsibility of man for his actions. The opposites are 
roughly juxtaposed in the Koran (16, 95): God lets go astray who he wills and directs 
whom he wills; and you will be asked what you did'. But despite manifold weaknesses, 
the unity of God and devotion to God are atthe center of the whole teaching. We can 
probably make friends with that and extend our brotherly hand to the Muslim who 
believes in the Koran: 

When Islam means surrendering to God. 

In Islam we all live and die.” 

The most faithful of the faithful was Ernst Harder as a Mennonite. In the forty years of 
the Berlin congregation, he almost never missed a service. Once he missed it because 
a particularly fruitful private lesson worked. he felt it was just punishment that, by 
chance, nothing came of that hour. His name is already in the founding document of 
the community. Even then, at least one of the co-founders had so much trust in the 
young doctor that he voted for him in the board elections. In 1904 he really became 
head, from 1907 to 1927 he kept the minutes. We read the second half of the history 
of the congregation there from his hand; he described the first in his own small 
publication on the occasion of the 25th anniversary. In 1925 he succeeded his friend 


Goerke as chairman of the board. As such, in the service of September 11, 1927, he 


spoke warm words in memory of Preacher Mannhardt, to whom the Berlin 
congregation and to whom Harder felt personally connected; His grief sounded 
touching that his friend would not be able to pay him his last respects, as he had 
hoped. On that day he seemed to his listeners more vigorous and fresher than ever; 
but only four days after the lament, which came from the bottom of his heart, we had 
to mourn for him himself: on September 15 he died of a stroke. 

Unlike the father, who was made of sterner stuff, mild like the kind mother, Renate 
Thiessen, he had been a quiet man; the life of a private scholar connected him 
particularly closely with his wife and children. Outwardliy he made little appearance. 
Only after death did the mourners at the cremation, the correspondence from many a 
sister congregation, the obituary to which the newspapers opened their columns, 


revealed how much it had meant to many. 


